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mentary democracy, the predominant features of which are the union of 
executive and legislative powers and the government by party under the 
lead of a responsible ministry, found in France, Hayti, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, and Chile. The author's judgment of all these forms of 
democracy is distinctly unfavorable. "The picture of the democratic 
state displayed in the foregoing pages will," in the author's opinion, 
" convince no one who compares it with constitutional monarchy that it 
is superior. Democracy is the unfree state; constitutional monarchy 
is the free state. Montesquieu's j udgment that by its very nature democ- 
racy is not a free form of political organization is as true today as 160 
years ago, although it has since that time assumed the ideas of freedom. 
Its true nature appears even to the inexperienced observer in its legal 
judgments." A number of chapters are devoted to the civil service, 
. local self-government, the active and passive rights of citizens, popular 
sovereignty, socialism and social democracy, and finally three chapters 
on comparison of the Greek democracy with the modern democracy, the 
democracies of the Hanse cities, Andorra and San Marino, and the Cath- 
olic church and democracy. 

The last book deals with the mechanism of modern democracy and is 
divided into chapters on the suffrage and the problems connected there- 
with, on parties, nominations and campaigns, and on the professional 
politician. 

In so far as the work assembles in convenient form a considerable 
amount of valuable material on democratic institutions of government 
it will doubtless serve a useful purpose, but the author will scarcely 
succeed in his hope of "dispelling the glittering mist which in Germany 
envelops the form of democracy." 

Walter James Shepard. 

Le Gouvemement Representatif Federal dans la Republique Argen- 
tine. By Jose N. Matienzo. (Paris: Hachette and Company, 
1912. Pp. 336.) 

Formerly senator and judge in the province of Buenos Aires, at pres- 
ent professor in the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata, the 
author has enjoyed intimate views from several points of vantage of 
the political organization of his country. In the present work he has 
attempted to meet as regards Argentina the wishes of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress which in 1908 resolved "to recommend to the uni- 
versities of the American Republics the practical study of their respective 
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political institutions, in comparison with analogous institutions of other 
countries, in order to deduce the conditions and sociological laws to 
which are subject the operation and development of the republican form 
of government." The book is the best exposition of the practical oper- 
ation of Argentine government that has appeared; for the discussions 
of Alberdi and Sarmiento are theoretical, bearing to the constitution 
much the relation of the "Federalist" to that of the United States, and 
no comparable modern work has appeared with the exception possibly 
of less comprehensive treatises such as Mejia's El Federalismo Argentina 
(1890), Martinez' Sistema Politico Argentina (1891), or Rivarola's re- 
cent Del Regimen Federativo al Unitario. 

A good account is given of the organization of the central govern- 
ment and of the party system; and of the wide divergence between 
constitutional theory and practice. The fundamental departure from 
the spirit and letter of the constitution, according to the author, is the 
absorption of power by the president in derogation of the constitutional 
rights of the cabinet and of the congress. At the basis of this perverted 
system is the complete control by the provincial governors of elections 
in their respective jurisdictions through corruption. The governors, 
who are theoretically independent of the national authorities, for their 
part tend to become mere political agents of the president through fear 
of federal intervention. During intervention, provincial and even local 
authorities of a province are replaced by national officials; to end inter- 
vention, the president may conduct new elections, restore the old author- 
ities, or recognize de facto authorities previously installed by revolu- 
tion. Sanctioned by the constitution only to the same extent as in the 
United States, the principle of intervention has been widely extended and 
frequently applied to coerce governors not amenable to the president's 
desires, until it amounts to practical legalization of local disorder and 
even of local revolution. The president and the governors are thus to 
all intents, the real, the only, electors. This insecurity or denial of 
political liberty, of constitutional and legal rights and of domestic peace, 
the author asserts, is a passing phase of the life of his nation, due not to 
the federal form but to the representative principle of organization; and 
he ascribes this temporary failure of representive government to mere 
indifference of the people as to their political superiors, leaving the gov- 
ernment to an oligarchy recruited chiefly from traditional ruling families, 
whose members, utterly without principles of public policy, are oblivious 
to all but personal questions and are held accountable for their political 
conduct only to the low standards of their own caste. 
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In spite of the considerable merits of the book, its deficiencies are 
such as to justify a wish for a better study of Argentine government. The 
book sheds no new light in any direction. It is an orderly exposition, 
not very profound, of facts familiar to all interested in Argentine; and 
as a simple exposition, it lacks much, both in arrangement and thor- 
oughness. Particularly in view of the comparative purpose for which 
it was written, it might better have been conceived on the excellent 
model of Bryce's American Commonwealth, since rather than limiting 
his work to a study of republican government in exact accord with the 
recommendation of the congress, the author has made a broader study, 
laying indeed like Bryce, somewhat greater emphasis on the federal than 
on the representative features. 

The opening chapter is especially valueless. It is a long considera- 
tion of such superficial points as the number of senators, their tenures, 
et cetera, in various countries, from which the author derives the con- 
clusion that each federal state differs from others in form and sub- 
stance — that there is a different federal state (i.e., form or concept) 
corresponding to each federal state. Unfamiliarity with current phil- 
osophy, common among South American writers, is elsewhere betrayed 
in such expressions as "History is for us the account of the development 
of a vast organism subject to natural laws" (p. 46), and "Political sci- 
ence must be positive and experimental like the biological sciences" 
(P- 14). 

Too much space is given to historical matter, and the best parts of 
the book are lacking in fullness. Many topics are entirely omitted 
that must be considered essential in such a study. There are but brief 
references to the status of the individual provinces under the existing 
federal system, to their constitutions or constitutional development, or 
to the working of their governments. There is not the slightest men- 
tion of local, rural or municipal organization. The author describes 
the judicial system, federal and provincial, at some length, and with 
discernment ascribes the incapacity of the judges to unconscious ob- 
sequiousness to persons of influence, rather than to corruption; but he 
has not a single word upon the marked impotency of the courts to guard 
the constitution, although their function of constitutional interpreta- 
tion is theoretically the same precisely as in the United States. There 
is not one word upon the organization or administration of the ten 
national territories, comprising the greater part of Argentine. The prac- 
tical disfranchisement of the people at the polls is discussed, it is true, 
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but no word is said upon the effectiveness of public opinion in controlling 
the officials, thus imposed upon the country, in matters of public policy 
apart from elections. 

In an appendix a French text of the Argentine constitution is given. 

Robert T. Crane. 

Control of the Market: A Legal Solution of the Trust Problem. 
By Bruce Wtman. (New York: Moffat, Yard and Company, 
1911. Pp. vii, 282). 

This book resembles in plan and structure a collection of essays, more 
or less complete in themselves but grouped about a central idea, rather 
than a systematic treatise. Its scope is broader than its sub-title; for 
it deals with problems of modern business and competitive methods 
that bear only remotely upon the trust question. 

Although it discusses difficult legal problems, it is written in non- 
technical language that places it well within the grasp of the lay reader. 
The style is crisp and epigrammatic, though there is considerable repe- 
tition of idea. The exposition of principles is illustrated throughout 
by citations from recent decisions of the courts which invest with con- 
crete significance the points made in the text. 

The first three chapters deal with state control of industry and com- 
petition among individuals. It is the "accepted theory," the author 
tells us, that every man engaged in business is entitled prima facie to 
have his custom undisturbed, and that any other person who diverts 
his trade "commits a legal wrong prima facie" — this, it would appear, 
without regard to the legality vel non of the method employed. But 
public policy at the present time also favors freedom of competition; 
and so such interference can be justified by showing that it necessarily 
results from the bona fide efforts of the other party to advance his own 
direct and legitimateinterests. It must, however, be "fair" competi- 
tion. Fraud, inducing breaches of contract, trade libels and the like 
methods are wrong in themselves and always give rise to liability. But 
the author lays down as "obviously the current philosophy of the mat- 
ter" that any direct attempt to deprive another of his business is unlaw- 
ful whatever the means employed, unless justified by a showing that it 
is for a direct economic advancement of the interfering party. 

The author brings but little authority and practically no analytical 
discussion to bear upon this much disputed question, for he believes 



